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PREFACE BY SENATOR WILEY 


It has been remarked that if the nations of the world were to spend 
one-tenth of the sums which they spend on armaments for the purpose 
of promoting peace much more progress could be made in that dire 
tion. The United States Government denotes less than one-tenth of | 
percent of its annual budget as its contribution to the budget of the 
United Nations. 

This staff study of the financial and budgetsry problems of the 
United Nations Is ot particular interest to me because, as a membe1 
of the United States delegation to the Seventh General Assembly, I 
debated the issue involved with delegations from many countries. 
The study is designed to set forth the main problen sin financing the 
organization, The subject is complicated. It is complicated in part 
because some 60 nations with 60 different svstem of currencies ind Ov) 
different budgetary procedures must work togethe fo construct a 
budget acceptable not only to the government representatives at the’ 
United Nations but in most instances to thei leo slatures at home 

In the case of the United States every year Members of Congress 
appropriate about $15 million as our share of the regular costs of the 
United Nations. This represents 3314 percent of the regular United 
Nations budget—a disproportionate] large share when one remen 
bers that the United States has only 1 out of 60 votes. The share is 
not so great, however, when one considers the wealth ot the U1 ted 
States in contrast with the wealth of the rest of the orld. 

It is not the purpose of this study to examine the q lestion of whethe 
the money is well spent. Rather, it explores the ways in which the 
United Nations goes about forming its budget, the various types ot 
contributions made not only to the United Nations but to the special 
ized agencies and certain U. N. voluntary programs, and the proposals 
which have been made to change the | nited Natio system of haa 
dling its financial and budgetary problems. 

I should like to invite particular attention to that section of tl 
attached report concerning the costs of the U. N. enforcement actior 
in Korea. It has been estimated that this action cost the United 
States in the vicinity of $5 billion each vear. It also cost us heavil 
in casualties. The study points out that in the event of a similar 
action in the future the President has indicated that he would recon 
mend that the United States give logistic support to help other nations 
carry their fair share of the manpower burden. It mist also be l oted 
that the United Nations itself through the Collective Measures Com 
mittee is taking steps to make certain that in the event of another en 
forcement action there would be maximum contributions from the 
members of the United Nations. 

In addition to our payments to the regular U. N. budget the United 
States makes contributions to so-called voluntary programs such as 
the Korean reconstruction program and the international children’s 
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fund. Our contributions in these cases have ranged as high as 70 
percent of the total budgets. Even with these heavy payments from 
the United States, other nations have lagged in their contributions. 
The study notes that there is “a disturbing tendency among states 

to discuss” such programs to vote for them and not to con- 
tribute. I, myself, think it vitally important that all United Nations 
members share in the financing of these programs which they have 
ct knowledged to be an international responsibility by setting them up 
in the first place. 

his study should be of particular interest to my colleagues in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, since they are called upon 
every year to appropriate the funds for our contributions to the United 
Nations, the specialized agencies, and the voluntary programs. 

The study was written by Francis O. Wilcox, chief of statf of the 
menate Foreign Relations Committee, who has long been associated 
with the United States delegations to the General \ssembly of the 
United Nations. The views presented therein do not necessat ily repre- 
sent those of the subcommittee o1 any of its members. 
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BUDGETARY AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 


Financing the United Nations is somewhat like the job of provid 
ing for an unusually large and disparate family on a very a in- 
come. Some worthy projects may have to be sidetracked : : i portion 
of the funds available may be wasted; it is difficult to ‘get each 
member of the family to accept his share of responsibility : and there 
will be a constant concern over whether both ends will meet. 

It is often said that the veto is the oreatest single problem facing 
the United Nations. But money is the lifeblood of any organization. 
And the financial problems the U. N. has encountered—although less 
spectacular—have proven almost as difficult and, in some ways, even 
more complex than the veto. 

In spite of its importance, the financial side of the U. N. has re- 
ceived relatively little attention from the American pub lic or from 
authors and critics. For the most part, the criticisms that have 
as are general in character. Some people complain that the 
U. N. 1 s spending too much; others insist that it is not spending 
ane In Congress, where these matters are discussed every year, 
there is some fear that the organization may be taking on too many 
activities—particularly in the relief and re ‘fugee fields where larg 
and continuing expenditures may be involved. There are also re- 
curring criticisms that the United States is still contributing too large 

proportion of the total U. N. budget and that some of the other 
members are slow to assume their fair share of expenses. Finally, 
there are some complaints that there is a certain amount of waste, 
mainly through overlapping and duplication of effort within the 
U. N. system. 

How have the financial provisions of the charter worked out in 
practice? Where have U.N. funds come from and how have they been 
spent? What are the main problems that have arisen in financing 
the various activites of the Up N.? What suggest lk ns have been m ade 
for changing the present arrangements? It is the purpose of this 
study to review these questions, with particular emphasis upon the 
proposals which have been made for change. 

Such questions should be of considerable interest to the people and 
the Government of the United States. From the very beginning 
the United States has been by far the largest contributor to the U.N. 
Moreover, as the leader of the free worl l and as the host cow try to 
the U. N., we have a unique stake in its successful functioning. Finan 
cially and politically, we are one of its principal stockholders. 


1 
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I. PROVISIONS OF THE CHARTER 
The main provisions of the charter dealing with financial matters 
are found in articles 17. 18, and 19.1. Article 17 reads as follows: 


1. The General Assembly shall consider and approve the budget of the Organi- 
zation. 

2. The expenses of the Organization shall be borne by the Members as appor- 
tioned by the General Assembly. 

3. The General Assembly shall consider and approve any financial and 
budgetary arrangements with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 and 
shall examine the administrative budgets of such specialized agencies with a 
view to making recommendations to the agencies concerned 

Several important points should be noted in connection with article 
17. In the first place, the purse strings of the United Nations are 
placed squarely in the hands of the General Assembly. ‘The power 
to approve the budget gives the Assembly a very strategic position, 
for it carries with it the power of coordinating and controlling the 
various activities of the United Nations. This follows the precede nt 
established by the League of Nations and is based upon the principle 
that all members of the organization should have a voice in the alloca- 
tion and expenditure of funds. 

In the second place, article 17 bestows upon the General Assembly 
far reaching authority to apportion the expenses of the U. N. among 
the members. At the same time, it places upon the members an inter- 
national legal obligation to meet these expenses in the manner agreed 
upon by the Assembly. No rule of thumb is provided for the appor- 
tionment of expenses. The only limitation is that found in article 18 
which provides that budgetary decisions must be approved by a two- 
thirds vote of the Assembly. 

Flexibility is thus the ke *ynote. As the Report to the President on 
the Results of the San Francisco Conference points out: 

At the Conference there was some discussion of the desirability of specifying 
in detail the budgetary procedures and methods of apportioning expenses, but all 
such suggestions were in the end rejected on the ground that the charter should 
be held as much as possible to the description of fundamental powers and fune- 
tions, and that the General Assembly could safely be left to take care of details 
through its own subsequent regulations.’ 

In the third place, article 17 underlines the autonomous character 
of the various specialized agencies—such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), World Health ip ng oem (WHO), and 
United Nations Edueational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO)—within the U. N. system. Inthe League of Nations days 
the budgets of such technical organizations were included in the 
League budget and subject to the control of the Assembly. In the 
United Nations, the situation has developed in quite a different way. 
From the beginning, representatives of the specialized agencies have 
insisted that while article 17 gives the General Assembly the right to 
examine their administrative budgets and make recommendations 
about them, the Assembly does not have the authority to exercise any 


On this subject generally see Goodrich and Hambro, Charter of the United Nations: 
( mentary and Documents, 1949, pp. 183-191 and 324-350; Vandenbosch and Hogan, 
rhe United Nations, Background, Organization, Functions, Activities, 1952, chs. 8, 10; 
I P. Chase rhe United Nations in Action, 1950, chs. 7, 13: Report of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Branch, U. S. Senate, Rept. No. 90, 82d Cong., 1st sess.: and 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, The Budget of the United Nations, New 
York. 1947 

2 Report to the President on the Results of the San Francisco Conference, 1945. p. 57. 
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control over their expenditures. Instead of a single, coordinated 
budget, a policy of financial diffusion has prevailed. ‘Ten autonomous 
agencies have developed with 10 separate and independent budgets. 
Under the language of article 17, the y ores Assembly has its foot 
in the door of the spec ialized agencies, but that is about all. 

One other provision of the charter should be mentioned. Article 
19 imposes a penalty upon members which fall seriously behind in 


their financial contributions to the organization. Any member whose 
arrears equals the amount of the contributions due from it for the 2 
preceding years loses its vote in the General Assembly. ‘The Assem- 


bly may, however, lift the penalty if it is satisfied that the failure to 
pay stems from conditions beyond the control of the member. While 
the specific conditions are not stipulated in the charter, presumably 
they would include severe economic depressions or extreme natural 
disasters like e: arthquakes and floods. 


LI. How tne U. N. Buncrer Works In Practice 


It is often pointed out by supporters of the U. N. that the cost of 
maintaining the organization is quite small. We are reminded that 
the annual contribution of the United States to the administrative 
budget of the U. N. is on ly about 8 to 10 cents per capita or, to put it 
in still another way, less than the cost of cleaning the streets of New 
York City. We are told that the amount we contribute to the U. N. 
is less than the amount we spend Oona single destroyer. 

[t is true that our normal contribution to the U. N. represents only 
avery smal fraction of our total national budget. It should be kept 
in mind, however, that there are pete budgets and funds within 


the U. N. svstem and it is not LVS pasy to distinguish between 
them. Table E. which follows, a) 3 U. . expel clitures in the three 
majo. categories discussed adie: 
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In the first place there is the regular U. N. budget—or the ad 
ministrative budget—which covers expenditures for headquarters 
space, field missions, salaries, travel and transportation, equipment 
and supplies, printing, and other overhead expenses. ‘The regular 
budget is financed by the 60 members of the U. N. who make contri 
butions on a scale determined by the General Assembly under article 
17. The budget for 1954 was approximately $48 million of which 
$41.300,000.000 was assessed against the members Of this amount 
the United States contributed 33.33 percent, or roughly $13.7 million. 

Quite apart from the regular budget are the budgets of the various 
specialized agencies such as the WHO, the FAO and the International 
Labor ( reanization ( LL )). At present there are 10 ot these special 


t 


stem of 1ts own. 


amounts to 8 of 


ized agencles each with a budget and a financial : 
In fiscal 1953 the United States contributed varying 
the agencies aggregating in the neighborhood of $10 million. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and the 
International Monetary Fund finance their own operations from 
earnings and do hot receive ah ual contributions from their membe s. 

Kven more important from a dollar standpoint is a third category 
the so-called voluntary programs—which are financed by voluntary 
contributions of member states. Since these programs are of an 
operational nature and involve the expenditure of unusually large 
sums for nonadministrative purposes, they are not included in the 
regular budget. The United States has consistently contributed from 
50 to 70 percent of the funds available to 4 of the voluntary pro 
erams—the Technical Assistance Program, the Children’s Fund, the 
Korean Reconstruction Agency and the Palestine Refugee Program. 
In fiscal 1953 these contributions totaled roughly $71,500,000, 

Finally, a word should be said about the kind of extraordinary ex 
penditures incurred in the Korean conflict. While estimates vary 
considerably, it is probable that more than $5 billion were spent by the 
United States each year carrying out this enforcement action. The 
contributions of states—whether in the form of manpower, equip 
ment, clothing, transportation, food, or troop maintenance generally— 
were not budgeted through the United Nations. 

Table II below shows United States contributions in the three majo1 
categories discussed above. 
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FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


rie REGULAR BUDGET: APPORTIONMENT OF EXPENSES 


In accordance with a resolution of the General Assembly approved 
in 1946, the expenses of the U. N. are “apportioned broadly according 
to capacity to pay.” In calculating the relative capacity of members 
to contribute the Committee on Contributions * 1s under instructions 
from the General Assembly to take into account available estimates 
of national incomes together with the following principal factors: 

(1) The temporary dislocation of national economies arising 
out of the war: 

(2) Comparative income per head of population ; and 

(3) The ability of members to obtain foreign currency. 


There is one other Important limiting factor approved by the General 
Assembly : that is, that no member should be required to contribute 
more than one-third of the regular budget. In 1946 the Committee 
on Contributions recommended that the United States, based on its 
ability to pay, should contribute 49.89 percent of the total. The 
United States delegation vigorously protested this appertionme ht on 
the ground that the U.N. is an organization of sovereign equals and 
that it would be unwise for any one member to bear a preponderance 
of the administrative costs. “Such a situation.” argued Senator 
Arthur Vandenbe: 


single member and 


Oo, “mikes the organization too dep ndent Upok a 
Invites the member in question to attempt to exert 
an undue influence in the management of the organization.” 

As a result, the United States finally agreed to a temporary assess 
ment of 59.89 percent. This figure was reduced to 39.79 percent in 
1949, and a year later cut still further to 38.92 percent. Subsequent 
to that time additional annual reductions took place until 1954 whe 
the one-third ceiling finally went into effect. 

While the United States has insisted upon the principle of the 
ceiling with respect to the regular budget, our Government has indi 
cated a willingness in special cases to pay more than one-third of the 
expenses of hiajor operational programs. This is not, as it might first 
appear, a distinction without a difference, since it is clear that if heavy 
contributions had not been made by the United States it would have 
been difficult if not in possible for the U. N. to launch sueh voluntary 
programs as those referred to above. 


$’The Committee on Contributions is a special committee of 10 members elected by the 
General Assembly and serving as individuals. The committee is charged, among othe 
things, with the responsibility of determining the capacity of states to pay and of re« 
ommending to the General Assembly the apportionment of expenses among the members 
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Phe 1954 seale of assessment for United Nations members is as 
follows: 


FABLE II] Uniied Nations: Regular Budget—Scale of assessment for 1954 * 
Vember State Percent | VUember State Percent 
Afghanistan__._____ ‘ 0. 08 | ROUOMOD oo cies bined’ DSS 
Argentina od . ee el Veena . 04 
Australia ate Lamaiichiniay SOP) SOMONE so wccsicevo ee scien ieee iiss.) See 
selgium Sa sie tc. "2a ma a a ae Le ~7D 
solivia makes sola aceite ,O6) Netherinmte. cc «< mee 
Brazil ala ci laces _. 1.40) New Zealand ‘ Sa Eh Ria ‘48 
Burma iit er a as tae. I eI a sa ac antic nssaeie tne meagan . 04 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- Po ene Le. ae 
public inn esaee eatemeit ante ET ai ek wicket weeded 15 
Canada ciara eats Sita ines TE Cais ic.ccits a niet stato ected . 05 
Chile i Saeed a IE Be ED da vcd ities spice nccaveich avicleaeiaaee . 04 
China eke eecaaiae Riedie. NOC TE ee ear titindnctnedsminancck ik situa as .18 
Colombia I hel lil ach Sas et oN ee ere ees eee 45 
Ont BR on accice one wta te A ctnicknin.csscitiatab tisidinaiips acts deilaeeabiediaiiactas 1. 73 
Ro Bea aie ile | AMR: PAOD ka pets cioscsinii scien is nerve . O07 
Czechoslovakia_____- Seite tasty ~ EE eI inca ca ecbioain mackie tana 1. 65 
OI nin cniveicmien eA . 78| Syria E ios 08 
Dominican Republic.-...-_-___ .05 |} Thailand ih sid ebnlinah Bideibonn debi Snliaads 18 
Ecuador______~-- ee . 04; Turkey_- sibel is alae’ achat . 65 
Egypt ioe incite Sg eee ear oe nae .47| Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
El Salvador._....._~ =i alias . 06 Oc aaciintinn dm eens ae 
BI oo eerie aaah beau .10| Union of South Africa- ers .78 
PURMCR. no ceewe Diced afk tA 5.75| Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
RN a i Fl alee ee | publies____- tania dill ne tiie alia 14. 15 
a .07| United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ON ea ‘dice emindie es . 04 ain and Northern Ireland__.. 9.80 
Honcuras........... Osean ie .04| United States of America______ 33. 33 
SOCIO RG sc shi easmlgenenieditial SUN RS RN Shs oi dabs Cheek ade edsonioe .18 
India I a a i eae | eee ae oor 
Indonesia sabi wisn lesen sedicatacniciaaadaa al SIRT NOUN 6 ceccinas met cs a iacaabat aa sales . 04 
Iran a ee .28|) Yugoslavia_— eer ambeee . 44 
Iraq eee mace eda temniatiataihe ee . 
ed idiiea 5 pS Ne a Total wilcescass'caats | OO 


From United Nations Document A/2461 
LIMITATIONS ON CAPACITY TO PAY 


The principal headache of the Committee on Contributions in deter- 
mining the capacity of members to pay has resulted from the unavail- 
ability of adequate statistics. Complete and accurate data on produc- 
tion, national incomes, and related matters often do not exist, and 
when they do exist they are subject to different interpretations. ‘The 
Communist states particularly have been inclined either to withhold 
their economic statistics or to twist them to suit their own purposes. 
Senator Alexander Wiley reports that on one day in 1952, for example, 
he listened to a member of the Ukrainian delegation in one committee 
cf the General Assembly speak with great pride of the remarkable 
economic progress his country had made since the war. The Senator 
then went to another committee where he heard a second member of 
the Ukrainian delegation explain with equal fervor why his Govern- 
ment was unable to increase its contribution to the U. N. budget. 

Still another complicating factor has been the serious dollar short- 
age suffered by many members since the war. Inasmuch as the head- 
quarters is located in New York, most U. N. expenditures must be 
made in dollars. This imposes a hardship on some members over and 
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above their actual financial capacity to pay. In order to alleviate this 
situation, the Secretary General has been authorized to accept as large 
a proportion of member payments as possible in currencies other than 
dollars. During 1953 some 28.55 percent of the contributions to the 
regular budget was made in other currencies—mainly in Swiss frances. 
This practice can be encouraged to the extent that the U. N. continues 
to spe nd additional funds in countries outside the United States. 

Finally, a word should be said about capacity to pay and per capita 
income. In 1946 the General Assembly resolved that in normal times 
the per capita contribution of members should not exceed the per capita 
contribution of the member bearing the highest assessment. In effect. 
this meant that countries like Canada and Sweden, with relatively 
small populations and high incomes, should not contribute more per 
capita than the United States. 

This principle has not proved entirely practicable, especially since 
the United States contribution has been reduced to 33.33 percent. A 
comparable reduction for other high-income countries could only mean 
that a greater financial burden would fall on the poorer nations. Our 
per capita contribution to the 1954 regular budget was 8.6 cents; 
Canada’s contribution amounted to 9.2 cents: New Zealand’s, 9.7 cents: 
and Sweden’s, 9.5 cents. Iceland topped the list with 11 cents per 
Capita. 

THE BUDGET PROCESS 


The U. N. budget probably is given as careful a scrutiny as any 
budget of a similar size anywhere in the world. Representatives from 
member states in the General Assembly often spend days debating 
relatively modest sums which would be considered by some national 
legislative bodies in a matter of hours or even minutes. Rarely have 
so many important people taken so much time to spend so little in the 
way of public funds. 

In general, U. N. budget procedure 1 is compar: able to that used by 
the Federal Government of the United States. When budget esti 
mates for a partic ular fiscal year have been carefully worked out in 
the Secretariat, they are submitted to the Secret: iry General for his 
approval. They are then sent to the General Assembly’s Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, where they 
are studied in minute detail. This committee normally spends for 5 
months reviewing the various programs, hearing witnesses, and pre 
paring its recommendations for the use of the General Assembly. 

The final hurdle comes when the General Assembly convenes mn 
September. At that time the Assembly’s Fifth Committee puts the 
budget under a microscope, normally devoting most of its 10 or 11 
weeks session going over the estimates and debating eae and 
administrative matters generally. Both the Secretary Ge neral, or his 
representative, and the chairman of the advisory committee, partic 
pate actively in the meetings of the Fifth Committee. The final result, 
which is usually a bundle of compromises somewhere between the 
recommendations of the advisory committee and the Secretary Gen 
eral, is submitted to the Gener: al Assembly for its approval. 

This is not the place to examine the budget procedures of the 10 
specialized agencies. In general, they follow a procedure somewhat 
comparable to that described above. 
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SOME BUDGET FACTS 


A study of the regular budget figures since 1946 reveals some in- 
teresting facts. While the United States contribution has been re- 
duced to 33.33 percent, the Soviet assessment has been increased by 
about the same amount, from 7.73 percent in 1946 to 14.15 percent in 
1954. The five great powers take care of more than two-thirds of the 
budget. with the United States contributing about almost as much as 
the U. S. S. R., the United Kingdom, France, and China combined. 
During the current year (1954) some 44 states contributed less than 
| percent and 15 states contributed less than $25,000 each. Table A 
in the Appendix illustrates these facts. 

The striking disparity between member contributions and voting 
strength is even more noteworthy. The six Arab States, for example, 
pay less than 1 percent of the budget, yet they cast 10 percent of the 
votes in the General Assembly. Similarly, the 20 Latin American 
countries, while controlling one-third of the Greneral Assembly votes, 
contribute somewhat less than 6 percent ot the budget. On the other 
hand the 12 North Atlantic Treaty Countries, in voting power at least, 
receive far less than they pay for. Thus the United States contributes 
one-third of the budget but has on ily one-sixtieth of the vote. 


rik COLLECTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


While the United Nations has encountered the usual amount of 
difficulty in collecting dues from member states, up to the present time 
the situation has not become serious. .A number of offenders lag be- 
hind in their payments but always manage to complete their contribu- 
tions before the 2 year period provided by the charter has expired. 
For example, some 27 members were in arrears at the end of 1952. 
Yet 2 years later all the contributions for 1952 had been collected and 
no state was sufficiently in arrears to justify the penalty set forth in 
article 

hina, of course, faces the toughest problem. At present her re 
sources are limited to the island of Formosa with a population of 
something less than 10 million. Yet she continues to pay the fifth 
largest assessment in the United Nations calculated upon the produc- 
tive capacity of continental China with its huge population of more 
than 450 million. At the end of 1952 China was in arrears $4,823,- 
680—which was more than half a total amount still owed the United 
Nations by all the members combined. 

Since some members customarily do not make their contributions 
until late in the fiscal year, the United Nations draws heavily upon its 
working capital fund to meet current obligations. It is also available 
to meet emergency expenses. This revolving fund, which was estab 
lished in 1946 for the ] purpose of financing the first year of the organi- 
zation, is now maintained at a level slightly in excess of $21 million. 


U. N. EXPENDITURES 


It is not the purpose of this study to present in any detail the ex 
penditures of the United Nations. Moreover, although the regular 
budget figures are broken down in several ways, no bird’s-eye view of 
expenditures for the total U. N. system is available. It may be worth 
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while, however, to call attention to several rather significant trends 
which the table on p. 4 illustrates. 

If figures for the regular U. N. budget. and the budgets of the special- 
ized agencies are any indication, it would appear that the period of 
rapid expansion is over. The regular budget began at $19.3 million in 
1946, rose rapidly to a high of $50.3 million in 1952, dropping to $47.8 
million in 1954. The budget approved for 1955 is $46.5 million. The 
figures are somewhat comparable for the specialized agencies although 
the termination of the International Refugee Organization (IRO) in 
1952 marked a very considerable reduction for the group as a whole. 
For the rest of the agencies the trend continued slightly upward 
1954 and 1955. 

This leveling-off period is probably due to two main factors. The 
first is the persistent efforts put forth on behalf of economy by the Ad 
visory Committee and the Fifth Committee of the General Assembly. 
The second is the legislative ceilings which Congress has placed upon 
the contribution of the United States to several of the specialized 
agencies. The fact that our contribution to FAO, ILO, and WHO is 
now limited by law to a fixed sum each year should have a deterring 
effect upon expansionist tendencies in these agencies. 

It may be possible to look forward to a rather substantial reduction, 
within the next few years, in the size of the voluntary programs. Most 
of these programs are of a relief character arising out of the war or 
stemming from U. N. activities in an and Palestine. The Chil 
dren’s Fund, which was launched in 1948, and Technical Assistance, 
which began its activities in 1950, are long-range programs and prob 
ably will be a charge on the U. N. budget for a good many years. In 
both cases, however, the sums involved are relatively modest. On the 
other hand, the Palestine Relief and Works Agency and the Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, which will both require large annual outlays 
during the next few years, are agencies with temporary mandates. 
They can be terminated, as in the case of the [RO, when their tasks are 
completed. Unless, therefore, some other large-scale U. N. activity 
is launched, such as an economic development program, total expendi- 
tures under the U. N. conceivably could be reduced considerably within 
a relatively short time. 


IIT. Proposats ror CHANGE IN U. N. Meruops or FiInancine 


It is not possible, in a limited study of this kind, to examine in any 
detail the budgetary and administrative practices of the United Na- 
tions. Instead, in the pages that follow, seven specific questions are 
raised. It is believed that a consideration of these quest ions will cover 
the main problems facing the U. N. in the financial field and the princi- 
pal suggestions that have been made for change. 


1. THE AUTHORITY OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Should the chart er be aie nded s 0 as to takes AWAY trom thr 
General Asse mbly the authority to dete) ine the hudget of 
the United Nations and to appor tron, its ¢ penses mo) g the 
membe rs? 

From time to time, since the ratification of the charter, Members of 
the Senate and House have expressed surprise that the charter bestows 
upon the General Assembly the power to apportion the expenses of 

§5432—54 3 
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the UU. N. among its members. “Do you mean to say, * some have 
inquired, “that our Government is obligated to pay into the U. N. 
treasury whatever amount the Assembly determines to be our share 
of the expenses‘ Suppose it should decide to authorize large sums 
for the economic nog of the a areas! Does 
article 17 mean that the United States would be bound to contribute 
Mor 60 percent of such amounts if the Assembly voted that much as 
our fair share?” 

From the point of view of our international legal obligations, the 
answer to these questions is “Yes.” Under article 17 the General 
\ssembly apportions the regular budgetary expelses of the organiza 
tion by a two-thirds vote, and the resulting ussessments constitute 
binding obligations upon the members. Practically, however, it 1s 
very doubtful that the Assembly would resort to this authority and 
impose upon our Government huge financial responsibilities which 

unwilling to vussume. 

In: any event, such questi ions reflect avery legitimate desire to protect 
the national interests of the United States by keeping the U. N. what 
it was designed to be in the first instance—an organization of sovereign 
states, They reflect a determination not to leave the United States, 
by far the wealthiest member of the U. N.. vulnerable to unreasonable 
financial demands from poor and underdeveloped countries. 

\t San Francisco there was relatively little debate on this point. It 
Is significant, however, that Committee II of the Conference approved 
a revision of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals relating to expenditures 
which had the effect of imposing a direct obligation upon the members 
to bear the expenses as ap portioned by the Assembly. Th approving 
the text.” say ther: ipporte ursre port, * ‘the committee took into account 
the view of the Ac lvisory Committee of Jurists that this obligation 
should be cleat ly stated im the charter.” 4 

In practice there has been little indication of discrimination by the 
Creneral Assembly against the United States. To the contrary, the 
success of United States efforts in obtaining a stendy reduction in our 
nssessment ovel the vears would seen to reflect i fairly general desire 
on the part of U. N. members to be equitable in their approach to such 
hiatters.,. 

This is not to say that the system has worked perfectly. Every vear 
when the Contributions Committee makes its recommendations there is 
a certain amount of erumbline from states whose contributions have 
been raised: and by no means the least of these is the Soviet Union 
whose assessment has been tmereased from 7.73 percent in IN46 to 
15.08 percent me 1955, But by and large the members have accepted 
the apportionment of the General Assembly with good erace. Simee 
the regular budget is now fairly well stabilized there should 
serious trouble on this score in the immediate future. 

| hose who object to the present procedure would probably be hard 
pressed to come up with anything better. Obviously if each member, 
mindful of national budget pressures and domestic politics, were 
nllowed to determine the amount it could con veniently contribute 
every year, the U. N. would be plunged into fiseal anarchy, Con- 
fronted thus with no sure source of funds, it would be maton to the 


financial whims of 60 different states each convinced of the justice 


‘UNCIO Doc, 1092, 11/1/39, June 19, 1945 
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of its cause in seeking to reduce its own contribution to the lowest 
possible level. 

Suppose, however, the General Assembly attempts to step beyond 
the proper bounds of its competence under article 17% This is not 
likely to happen Inasmuch as U.N. members are restrained from ap 
proving large programs because of their own budget limitations. But 
if it should, and if we should find ourselves unable to secure the sup 
ort of the 20 states necessary to block action, then at least two courses 
would be open to the United States. In the first place, the Congress 
could withhold the funds. The effect of that action would be that the 
United States would lose its vote in the General Assembly after 2 
vears. In the second place, as a last resort, we might even withdraw 
from the organization, 

Actually, of course, there is an automatic, though unprecise, limit 
on Assembly assessments against the United States through increases 
in the overall budget. This limit operates through the fact that, if 
the U. N. budget were doubled, it would be more difficult for some of 
the small states to meet even a portion of the increase than for the 
United States to double its contribution. 

The general consensus, In U. N. circles at least. seems to be that 
article 17 has worked fairly well. There appears to be little sentiment 
for Charter change, either in stripping the General Assembly of its 
authority to apportion expenses, or in modify ing the two-thirds vote. 





2. U. N. BUDGET CEILING 


Nhould (L Ce ling he placed upon th, TA t at th, / nited 


Nations sO that annual Cl’ pe nediture s Cn C Ae fr werlhin rea 


, 


ye ° } ° 
sonable lamas agreed upon ah advan 


It is desirable that the annual expenditures of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies be stabilized at a level which will permit 
the organization to perform its proper functions in an effect.ve 
manner. Equally important, of course, is the corollary that the 
budget should never be allowed to reach a point which might compel 
members to withdraw from the U. N. because of their inability to 
pay their fair share of expenses, As Senator Vandenberg often put 
it: 

The United Nations must never become a rich man’s club: the dues must 
be kept low enough so that the smallest and poorest states can afford to belong 

During the first 5 or 6 years of the U. N., members were confronted 
with the grim specter of ever-increasing expenditures at a time when 
many of them could ill afford to pay. Expenditures under the regular 
budget grew from a modest $19.3 million in 1946, to $38.4 million in 
1948, to a high of $50.3 million in 1952. At the same time, the birth 
of UNESCO, TRO, FAO, WHO, and the ether specialized agencies, 
together with heavy outlays for certain voluntary activities like the 
Children’s Fund and the Palestine refugee program, began to take 
their toll. These growing contributions, coupled with the added 
expenses involved in establishing permanent missions at U. N. head- 
quarters and attending meetings all over the world, began to give 
many governments serious concern. The problem was complicated by 
the fact that a large proportion of their new obligations was payable 
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in hard currency. In 1950, the report of the General Assembly’s Fifth 
Committee warned that— 

if costs continued to increase, there would be a grave danger that essential activi- 
ties might be seriously limited by lagging contributions.’ 

These factors have given rise to repeated suggestions that a ceiling 
be imposed upon the regular U. N. budget and that expenditures 
for the year be kept within the stipulated amount. This could be 
done either by the passage of a simple General Assembly resolution 
or by the approval of a formal charter amendment. In the former 
case, the stipulated amount—$35 million is the figure most often sug- 
gested—could be revised upward or downward in accordance with the 
will of the Assembly; in the latter case, the ceiling figure could not 
be changed without going through the difficult process of amending 
the charter. 

There are sound arguments in favor of stabilizing the level of 
regular U. N. expenditures at or near the present level. As the Aus- 
tralian delegate pointed out in 1950, it would be helpful for planning 
purposes if the member governments could know for some years in 
advance approximately what their commitments would be with respect 
to United Nations activities. Even more important is the legitimate 
fear shared by many people that if the organization moves too far 
and too fast in the direction of taking on new activities and new 
responsibilities, it would subject the U. N. to undue stresses and strains 
and jeopardize the entire program. If a reasonable limit is not im- 
posed upon expansion, the a ee oe runs, worthwhile programs might 
suffer and serious damage be done to an already overburdened staff. 

A good many de ‘legations, however, have vigorously opposed the 
budget ceiling as being neither practicable nor desirable. While they 
favor economy in U. N. expenditures, they insist that the organization 
should have the financial means at its disposal at all times so that 
it can discharge effectively its essential functions. Some are particu- 
larly anxious not to hamper U. N. activity in the field of social and 
economic advancement. Still others point out that the special respon- 
sibilities of the U. N. in the political field, and the uncertainties of 
the future, constitute a sufficient justification for not limiting requests 
which might come from the General Assembly im this respect. 

The most persuasive argument, however, is the fact that through 
economy measures inaugurated during the past few years, the regular 
budget has stopped its upward climb. Following a high of $50.3 
million in 1952, expenditures dropped to $48.3 million in 1953 and 
S47.8 million in 1954. The budget approved for 1955 is an even lower 
™46.5 million. As a result, by October 1954—with the exception of 
the Communist states whose representatives favor the elimination 
from the budget of certain activities which they deem to be “incom- 
patible with the principles and provisions of the charter”—the pres- 
sure to establish a budget ceiling was gradually subsiding. 

One final point should be made in this connection. It should be 
kept in mind that the regular U. N. budget comprises a relatively 
small portion—in 1952 it was less than 20 percent—of the funds spent 
in the United Nations system. The real danger, therefore, does not 
come from that source. If the U. N. should encounter financial dis- 


5 United Nations document A/1734, December 14, 1950. 
United Nations document A. C, 5/L. 96. 
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tress, it will not be because of the regular budget; it will be because 
of the heavy burdens imposed upon the members by the voluntary 
programs, 

3. THE PROBLEM OF THE VOLUNTARY PROGRAMS 


Nhould the present distinction between the regular U.N. 
budget and the voluntary programs be broken down and one 
overall budge t established for United Nations activities? 


By far the most important aspect of the U. N. budget is that con- 
cerned with voluntary contributions to various operational programs 
like the United Nations Expanded Program for Technical Assistance 
(UNTA), and the programs of the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency (UNKRA), the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near Kast (UNRWA), and the 
United Nations International Children’s Fund (UNICEF). As one 
would expect, this type of financing has given rise to various criticisms. 
In the first place, the distinction between the regular budget and the 
voluntary programs is not a logical one; it developed primarily be- 
cause voluntary contributions offered the only practical basis on 
which the U. N. could get certain programs financed and agreed to. 
Moreover, a certain amount of criticism has been leveled at both 
the extent and the use of these various funds. No doubt there has 
been some duplication and overlapping of effort as well as excessive 
expenditures for administrative purposes, 

The main criticism, however, which has been raised in the United 
States, stems from the fact that a number of U. N. members are re 
luctant to contribute their share of the expenses. Indeed, one of the 
current crises facing the U. N. is the possibility that some of the vol- 
untary programs, such as UNKRA and UNRWA, are in danger of 
collapsing because of a shortage of funds. 

A few statistics may serve to highlight this point. As of September 
15, 1954, only 14 of the 60 member states had pledged contr \butions 
to each of the four voluntary programs for the current year.’ Al- 
though 58 members pledged assistance to the Technical Assistance 
program, only 21 were listed as supporting UNRWA, and 30 as prom- 
ising aid to UNKRA. Some 33 members pledged assistance to 
UNICEF. 

The response to UNKRA has been especially disappointing. In 
spite of an authorized target figure of 5266 million, which the General 
Assembly in 1953 approved by an overwhelming majority, payments 
from governments had totaled only $112 million by September 15, 
1954. Because of lack of support, UNKRA was forced to cut back its 
authorized 1953-54 program from $130 million to $85 million, and even 
then less than half the funds required for the reduced program had 
been collected by September 15, 1954. Moreover, 95 percent of the 
assistance received by the agency has come from four governments. 

These results were recorded in the face of the persistent efforts 
of the General Assembly’s Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budget- 
ary Funds to stimulate contributions. In 1953 the Committee invited 
all the delegations to a special meeting at which the Secretary General 
and other top officials discussed the financial requirements of the volun- 
tary programs and encouraged pledges to them. Throughout the 





7 See United Nations Document A/2730, September 20, 1954. 
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year the Committee continued its efforts ina variety of ways including 
meetings with delegations, letters addressed to member states, and 
di ip slomatic approaches to various governments. 

The reasons for this lack of enthusiasm for certain U. N. programs 
are not difficult to find. In some cases it may be due to the chronic 
shortage ot doll: ars whie h h: is pl: iued the ore: nization since its ince ‘p 


tion. In other cases it may be due to the unfamili: arity ot people n 
various parts of the world about the work of the United Nations. 
When important gaps in popular understanding often exist even in 
the United States, ae the headquarters 1 s located, it is easy to 


understand how such gaps might be nadapliod in Resins countries 
like Liberia, Peru, Burma, and Yemen. 

It should also be kept in mind that UNICEF and Technical Assist 
ance are programs with a well-nigh universal appeal carrying with 
them tangible and immediate benefits for a great many countries. On 
the other hand, both UNKRA and UNRWA have only a local 
regional impact and, as such, reflect tangible returns for relatively 
few states. 

Moreover, the U. N., like most human institutions, has to face up 
to political realities. ” Many of the underdeveloped countries, for 
understandable reasons, take a pretty dim view of the idea of making 
contributions to large-scale programs of a relief character in some 
distant part of the world when they need to exert every effort to raise 
the standard of living within their own borders. .A man who is hard 
pressed to feed his own family is not likely to make sizable contri 
butions to the Community Chest. 

Kven so, there is a disturbing tendency among many states, some of 
which are in fairly sound financial condition, to discuss, to vote and 
not to contribute. One of the compelling needs of the U. N. today 
is the development among the members of a deeper sense of individual 
and collective responsibility for the successful completion of multi 
lateral programs launched by the organization. 

One possible answer to the present dilemma would be to take Tech 
nical Assistance, UNICEF, UNRWA, and UNKRA off the present 
voluntary basis, provide for them in the regular U. N. budget, and 
assess the members for their fair share of the programs. If re | 
be done, it would not only guarantee participation in important U. 
activities by the total membership; it would do away with sc 
weaknesses which have beset the voluntary programs from the 
beginning. 

Take the technical assistance program as an example. As things 
stand now, funds are pledged on a year-to-year basis with pledges 
subject to parliamentary approval in many different states. With 
financial resources so uncertain, it is extremely difficult for the agen 
cies concerned to plan their programs with any degree of efficiency. 
Moreover, it becomes almost impossible to launch long-term projects 
or to enter into long-run commitments with staff members or consult- 
ants. ‘These are formidable handicaps for any enterprise of this kind 
to overcome. 

If the program were incorporated into the regular U. N. budget 
it would put technical assistance funds on a more stable plane and 
would enable the agencies concerned to carry out their projects on a 
continuing basis instead of in the disjointed, haphazard manner they 
are sometimes forced to operate. 
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On the other side of the picture, there are three significant advan- 
tages to the present voluntary arrangement: 

1. Each member may contribute what it wishes each year in accord- 
ance With its interest in the various programs and its ability to pay. 

». It does not increase the regular U. N. budget to a level where it 

beyond the capacity of the members to support over a period of 
years. 
~ 2. So far as the United States is concerned, Congress has indicated 
its willingness to contribute more than one-third of the budgets of some 
of the voluntary programs if they are not on a continuing obligatory 
basis. 

Budget figures are -inescapably harsh. If all U. N. expenses—ex- 
cluding the specialized agencies—were incorporated into a single over 
all budget the result would be a total annual budget of something less 
than 8200 million for 1955. This would mean a figure of approxi- 
mately four times the present regular U. N. budget. It is obvious that 
if individual contributions were increased by that amount it would put 
a serious strain on the financial position of a number of states. Some 
members no doubt would be compelled to withdraw from the organi 
zation. 

From a practical point of view, therefore, it is doubtful that the 
objective referred to above could be achieved unless one of two things 
were to happen: (1) either it would be necessary to reduce drastically 
the amounts spent for the voluntary programs: or (2) the United 
States would have to raise its contribution to the regular budget far in 
excess of its present 3515 percent level. 

If it is not yet possible to do away with voluntary financing, coi 
sideration could still be eiven to the possibility of moving in that 
general direction. Would it not be possib le, for ex: unp le, to increase 
the recular budget to $100 million and then make sizable conti ibutions 
from that budget to each of the voluntary programs’ This would 
mean that every member, through doubling its contribution to the 
regular budget, would be assuming at least a limited share of the 
financial responsibility for each U.N. program. States with more 
ample means would still be called upon to make relatively large 
amounts available on a voluntary basis. As the voluntary programs 
are reduced in scope, a larger proportion of their total costs could be 
charged against the regular budget. 

In fact, the technical assistance program has already reached 
point where, with relatively minor adjustments, it could be absorbed 
into the regular budget, although the participation of non-U. N. mem 
bers would present a problem. At present, only two U. N. members do 
not contribute. Moreover, with three major exceptions, the members 
contribute to Technical Assistance in about the same ratio as they are 
assessed for the regular budget. The United States contributes some 
55 percent as contrasted with our regular contribution of 33.33: China 
contributes 0.06 percent as against her regular budget assessment of 
5.62 percent; and the U.S. S. R., which is assessed 14.15 percent for 
1954, agreed to contribute 3.95 percent of the technical assistance fund. 
It appears, therefore, that the bulk of the de he leney the United States 
is making up by contributing in excess of 33.53 percent can be attrib 
uted to the U.S.S. R. and China. 

One additional point should be kept in mind. If our Government 
should decide to urge the consolidation of the voluntary programs 
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with the regular budget, we should consider carefully the effect of 
such a move on the control of the programs in question. So long as 
they are kept on a voluntary basis the United States, as the largest 
contributor, is in a position to exercise greater influence than would 
be the case if the voluntary programs were covered into the regular 
budget. 

$. PRIVATE SOURCES OF INCOME FOR THE U. N. 


Could private or nongovernme ntal sources of income be 
tap ped in SUC h ae ay as to re lie ve me mobe r states of a sub- 
stantial portion of their U.N. financial burdens? 


From time to time, the suggestion has been made that the United 
Nations should put forth greater efforts to secure funds from private 
sources. In 1951, for example, the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments had this to say 

Independent sources of income must be found for the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in order to relieve member governments of their present 
heavy financial burdens. These sources might be developed by the performance 
of services for private business and educational concerns, or by obtaining private 
grants in support of some portions of their work.* 

Thus far, the United Nations has derived only an insignificant frac- 
tion of its annual budget from nongovernmental sources. An unusual 
exception occurred in 1947-48 when the Children’s Fund collected 
some $12 million in a special worldwide appeal for voluntary contri- 
lutions. The success of this drive hinged upon the unique humani- 
(arian appeal which this particular program had at the end of the 
war when people in many countries were suffering because of the 
severe shortage of food and medical supplies. W hile UNICEF has 
encouraged various campaigns for funds in individual countries since 
that time, it is significant that it has not been found possible to repeat 
the successful 1947-48 experiment. From 1947 to 1953, the Fund 
received from private sources (including organized campaigns) a total 
of $13,655,000—with only $144,000 collected in 1952, and $828,000 in 
1953. This represents about 7 percent of its total income during these 
years. 

In U.N. circles, the UNICEF experience has demonstrated quite 
conclusively that this doorbell approach, while helpful in isolated in- 
stances, is certainly no solution to the difficult problem of financing 
international agencies over the long pull. Moreover, as a gener: al 
principle, it would seem unwise for the U. N. to seek funds through 
regular governmental channels and then proceed to supplement those 
funds by going, hat in hand, to solicit private contributions within 
the meme ‘states. Certainly, if very many such appeals were made, 
U. N. prestige could eventually suffer serious setbacks. 

Nor can the private foundations and other nongovernmental agen- 
cles be expected to assume a sizable proportion of the burden. They 

arry on a number of helpful activities in many countries which tie in 
on ly with U. N. programs—especially in the fields of health and 
agriculture—but the funds expended are not a part of the U. N. 
budget. They have extended the U. N. a few small grants, the most 
notable of which is the $3,100,000 given the U. N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees by the Ford Foundation in 1952. This was for the pur- 


8 82d Cong., Ist sess., Rept. No. 90, pp. 69-70 
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pose of undertaking a pilot project working toward a permanent 
solution to the so-called hard-core refugee problem. 

The private foundations have been inclined to shy away from grants 
to the U. N. for several reasons. In the first place, they do not want 
to make it possible, through their grants, for U. N. agencies to launch 
projects which the member states themselves have not actively ap- 
proved or supported. Perhaps even more important, they do not want 
toeget bogged down contributing to large-scale programs of a relhef 
character which could easily drain off their resources for years to 
come. <As a result of these factors, together with the desire not to 
move into areas which are more bri the responsibility of the 
international community, the few grants they have made have been 
relatively small and for very samcil purposes. 

So far as the regular U. N. budget is concerned, efforts to augment 
the income derived from member contributions have certainly not been 
crowned with success. ‘The two most promising s sources are the guided 
tours of the U. N. headquarters, which will return an estimated $400, 
000 gross for 1954, and the sale of U. N. postage stamps whic h will 
net about the at figure. Somewhat less is derived from rentals and 
the sale of U. public ations. Unless new fund-raising activities 
are launched, a *ver, such sources probably cannot be counted wpon 
to return more than 2 or 3 percent of the annual budget figure. 

Meanwhile, a number of proposals—generally without supporting 
analysis—have been advanced with the thought of uncovering some 
yet untapped source of revenue for the U. N. There is, for example, 
the suggestion that member governments might agree to impose 
a small fee on certain types of international commerce or upon 
tourists going from one country to another, for the benefit of the U.N, 
There is also the suggestion that nongovernmental agencies which 
have a particular interest in certain aspects of U. N. activity might 
be willl hg to supp ylement the contributions of the members. Finally, 
one writer has suggested that profits accruing from the International 
Bank, international development corporations, international canals 
and airways, and other internationally controlled monopolies admin 
istered for the benefit of the international comn unity, might also be 
used in this way.’ 

Some of these schemes would probably call for a formal charter 
amendment. Others could be brought to fruition by agreement among 
the member states. In any event, it can be assumed that any proposal 
which would have the effect of throwing the United Nations into com- 
petition with private-business concerns, or of granting to the United 
Nations even a very limited taxing power, would raise a storm of pro 
test and would meet with bitter opposition. 


5. U. N. AUTHORITY TO LAY TAXES 


Nhould the U. N. be aranted the authority to lay and col 
lect a limited amount of tawves within the member states for 
the support of the oraanization? 


A good many proponents of world government believe that the 


only satisfactory way to cure the U. N. of its financial ills is to give 
it the power to le ‘v\ and collect taxes within the member states. A vari 
Cc. W. Jenks, Some Leg (spec ‘ I ng International Institutions, Grotius 
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v of proposals sup yporting this view have been set forth by individu: ils 
ind organizations. The most detailed of these will be found in the 

Clark-Sohn proposals wherein it is suggested that the General 
is should have power— 


to lay and collect an income and other taxes which, taken together, shall in no 
event exceed in any year 2 percent of the estimated world gross product for that 


year 

The proponents believe this amount would be nece ssary for the 
U.N. toe arry out the ereatly expanded progr un of activities which 
they recommend in the economic and collective security fields. U.N. 
revenues would come from income taxes collected from taxpayers in 
the upper brackets, from excise taxes on such items as motor vehicles, 
oasoline, liquor, and tobaceo, or from export and yah duties. A 
United Nations Revenue Officer would be stationed in each member 
state to receive clirect]y the taxes of those indiv ‘nals cad upon to 
pay. 

Most of the other proposals are more veneral in character and some- 
what less ambitious in scope. The United World Federalists, for 
examp le, suggest that the kind of world organization they have in 
mind “should have authority to raise de pend: able revenue under a care- 
fully defined and limited but direct taxing power independent of 
national taxation.” Two other world federalist groups, the World 
Movement for World Federal ( rovernment, and the World Assoctat 1On 
of Parhamentarians for World Government, have expressed much the 
same view. Ina joint meeting held in Copenhagen, in 1953, they rec- 
ommended that the world assembly shoul | be given the power to raise 
revenue for United Nations purposes. “The maximum percentage of 
estimated world income to be collected for United Nations purposes,” 
declared the conference, “must be defined in the charter, and should 
be levied proportionately to the national income of each member 
state.’™ ‘The Committee to Frame a World Constitution, as well as 
the Federal Union and Atlantic Union groups would also bestow upon 
a central world or regional legislative body the right to levy taxes. 

The proponents of world government argue their case vigorously. 
Their main contentions, however, can be boiled down to one essential 
point: reliability of revenue. “How can the U. N. or any other world 
organization do its job effectively,” they argue, “if it does not have a 
reliable source of income from year to year?” 

This argument would seem more valid if the U. N. were to expand its 
functions in a manner contemplated by the Clark-Sohn proposals. 
Certainly it is doubtful if the organization could meet an annual 
budget of the magnitude contemplated in these proposals if it did not 
resort to extraordinary means to secure funds. 

The world government point of view was summed up at the Copen 
hagen Conference in these words: 


A new tax collector can hardly expect to be greeted with loud and prolonged 
cheers: but unless the U. N. has its own taxing power, it cannot act independ- 
ently of national governments, and can therefore have no real authority. The 
United Nations at present relies on contributions from the nations, which are 

able to withhold the money if they dislike what U. N. is doing; in fact, certain 
countries have already withdrawn their help from the specialized agencies. 

Clark and Sohn, Peace Through Disarmament and Charter Revision, 1953, p. 25 ff 


John Pinder, U. N. Reform, Proposals for Charter Amendment, Federal Union, London, 
September 1953, p. 25 
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Taxation of individuals is just a special example of the enforcement of law 
on individuals described above; it is likewise necessary, because people who 
fail to pay taxes can be brought to book, while nations cannot. 

This question of the independence of the U. N. goes to the heart 
of the issue. Supporters of the concept of state sovereignty insist 
that sovereign nations cannot afford to supply the U. N. with an 
independent source of income prec isely because they want to be in 

position to hold back contributions in the event they disapprove 
what the organization is doing. To lose aia of U.N. purse strings 
would be tantamount to losing control, to a considerable degree, of it 
programs. 

There is also vigorous opposition to the idea of U. N. taxation on 
the ground that it would invade, in a dangerous way, an area which 
has been traditionally reserved within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the member states. Even groups like the Parliamentarians for World 
Government are restrained by that fact. At their London Conference 
in 1952 the group pointed out that they were “attracted” by the idea 
that the U. N. should be allowed to levy taxes on individual citizens. 
“We finally decided to recommend against it,” they added. “The inci 
dence of taxation is peculiarly a matter of domestic consideration.” 

Apart from the fact that such far-reaching proposals would require 
amendments to both the charter and the United States Constitution, 
many difficult questions remain to be answered. For example: (1) 
Would not a direct tax on individuals cause resentment among the 
people and lose public support for the U. N.? (2) Would the Amer- 
ican people, already objecting to extensive fanaa aid programs, 
agree to substantial increases in U. N. expenditures? (3) Could 
agreement be reached on the kind of taxes that would be fair and 
equitable in view of the various conditions that exist in different 
states? (4) Who would be responsible for the collection of such taxes ? 
(5) What machinery would be set up for the enforcement of tax laws 
against individual citizens? 

These may not be insuperable problems. But given the present state 
of world = urs they are tough enough to make unlikely the adoption 
of any U. N. tax system in the near future. 


6. COORDINATION OF SPECIALIZED AGENCLES 


Nhould the General Asse mbly be given more authority to 
( oordinate the activities of the s pe cialize d ade new Ss parte u 
larly through approval of the rr hbudae fs and programs ? 


It has already been pointed out that the United Nations system is 
made up of a dozen relatively autonomous entities. Each of the spe 
cialized agencies has its own constitution, its own headquarters, its own 
constituent organs, its own program, and its own budget. Asa result, 
it has been extremely difficult to develop effective coordination bet ween 
the United Nations and the various specialized agencies and among 
the specialized agencies themselves. 

This lack of coordination has taken various forms. In some cases 

has given rise to overlapping and duplication of effort on the part 
of the specialized agencies. This is not surprising, for it is only 


12 Thid., p. 12. 
13 Report of the Second London Parliamentary Conference on World Government, Sept 
20-26, 1952, p. 115 
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watural that agencies with such intimately related programs as health 
and food and agriculture would tend to elbow their way into each 
other’s fields. In other cases it has resulted in embarrassing conflicts 
of policy within the United Nations system. This, too, is understand 
able, for with so many agencies in the field it has not always been 
possible for the right hand in FAO to know just what the left hand 
in WHO, UNESCO, or [LO is upto. Finally, and more importantly, 
it has encouraged a running competition among the specialized agen 
cies for larger portions of United Nations funds with various special 
terest Groups exerting pressure on behalf of their part cular agencies. 

It is true that a considerable amount of coordinating’ machinery 
already exists. The specialized agencies have been “brought into 
relationship” with the United Nations by means of agreements negoti 


ated by the Economic and Social Council and approved by the General 


Assembly. ‘These agreements cover such matters as reciprocal repre 
sentation at meetings, provision for consultation, and the transmission 
ot reports to the United Nations by the specialized agencies, Each 


yeal their budgets are “examined” by the \dvisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions, which makes various recom- 
mendations. Relat ively little attention, however, has been given these 
recommendations by the General Assembly. Moreover, the Secretary 
General presides over an Administrative Committee on Coordination, 
which consists of the Directors of the specialized agencies. 

[t is in the administrative and financial fields particularly that real 
progress has been achieved. ‘The United Nations and the specialized 
agencies have agreed upon uniform fiscal and accounting procedures, 
pel sonnel regulations, pension benefits, salary scales and allowances, 
and where practicable, the coordination of administrative services. 

Phe pomt remains, however, that the present sprawling system of 

clepe nadent avencies 1s extrem ly comple x and creates a vreat deal of 
confusion in the public mind. Its greatest weakness lies in the fact 
that it does not permit any central planning through which the mem 
bers may determine in a balanced and logical way the most effective 
ise of the United Nations total resources. 

On this point the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Execu 
tive Branch stated in 1951 that— 

Ineasure of real control ove! 


the budgets and programs of the specialized agencies is given to the 
\ssembly This, in turn, can be 


effective coordination can be achieved only if some 


General 
accomplished only by amendiment of the consti- 
is of the specialized agencies, designed either to afford to the General 
agencies, or to 
of the agencies within a consolidated 
budget of the United Nations, to be approved by the General Assembly.” 


Assembly effective control ovel programs and projects of the 
vide fo tile inclusion of the budgets 


If this procedure were followed, each of the specialized agencies 
would approve its own budget and submit it to the United Nations for 
consideration. The various budgets would then be consolidated with 
the regular United Nations budget and would be subject to the same 
overall scrutiny and review as the regular budget. As an alternative 
the budgets of the specialized agencies could be reviewed separately by 
the United Nations, instead of in a single package form. In either 
event the results would be approximately the same. Member states 
would have an opportunity to look at the total United Nations program 
ind thus be in a much better position to give overall guidance and 
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direction to United Nations activities. Effective control over pro- 
grams and projects could be established, duplication and overlapping 
avoided. and substantial savings brought about. 

These may sound like good and sufficient reasons for a consolidated 
budget. Why, then, has consolidation not taken place? The most 
obvious answer lies in the solid opposition of the specialized agencies 
Which are anxious to retain their position of autonomy within the 
U. N. system. In the United States they have won the support of 
various farm, labor, health, and educational groups whose influence 
is felt in the Nation’s Capital. As a result, there are conflicting 
pressures on Congress: On the one hand there is desire to consolidate 
and coordinate; on the other hand, there is a desire to permit the 
specialized agencies to develop their own programs in their own 
independent way. 

The tradition of autonomy is deeply ingrained in the U. N. system. 
At San Francisco the framers of the charter considered the possi- 
bility of establishing a centralized, unitary System but finally rejected 
it. They chose instead to support the creation of a galaxy of semi- 
autonomous agencies which were to be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations proper by means of special agreements concluded 
under articles 17, 57, and 63. 

In 1948 the Administrative Committee on Coordination pointed out 
that at least four steps were necessary before a consolidated budget 
could be put into effect. These were: (1) the constitutions of the 
various specialized agencies would have to be amended in order to 
transfer to the General Assembly sufficient power to handle the new 
combined budget: (2) state delegations to the General Assembly 
would have to be changed so as to include specialists equipped to 
discuss the budgets and programs of the specialized agencies; (3) 
General Assembly sessions would have to be lengthened to enable it to 
handle the heavy workload involved in examining carefully a greatly 
enlarged budget: and finally, (4) some way would have to be found 
to get around the fact that some United Nations members do not 
belong to the specialized agencies. Moreover, most of the agencies 
have a fairly large number of members who are not represented in the 
General Assembly because they do not belong to the United Nations. 

Because of these complications, the Committee agreed that, how 


ever desirable a consolidated budget mieht be as a lor ¢v-range goal, 


Lt did not otter ul pract enable solution for the problem in the immed 
ate future. As an alternative, the Committee recommended that 
every etfort be made to put the eXisting machinery for coordinatiol 
to a fair test. 

The problem of overlapping meml ers] p is espec rally 1h] ortant. 


Some of the specialized agencies have been able to make significant 
progress precisely because the Communist countries have remained 
aloof. Under the circumstances, it would not be appropriate to 


permit the U. S. S. R. and its satellites in the General Assembly to 
take part in the debate on the budgets of some of the agencies to which 


they do not belong. 

There are st il] other potent polit ical factors whi h make the speci il 
ized agencies shy away from any further consolidation of the U. N. 
system. Rightly or wrongly, they strongly believe that they can make 
more persuasive gains in such technical fields as health, labor, and 


U.N. D ment E/614, January 29, 1948, annex V 
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wriculture, if they are allowed to keep a safe distance from the 
political turmoil of the General Assembly. Likewise, in the event 
the United Nations should collapse, they would be in a better position 
to carry on their work as independent agencies if they are not too 
closely identified with the parent organization. 

Meanwhile, there is another step that has been suggested which 
would bring in its wake many of the advantages of a centralized 
budget. The Economie and Social Council and the General Assembly 
could review the activities of the United Nations and the spec li ilized 
agencies and then on the basis of that review, recommend overall 
budget heures for each of the specialized agencies, These target 
figures would be in the nature of recommendations only; the com- 
petent organs of the specialized agencies would still possess the 
authority to give final approval to their particular agency’s program 
nd budget. Since the General Assembly already has ample powe1 
to make such recommendations. no formal charter amendment would 
be necessary to bring about this change. 

Even though the General Assembly would still be unable to compel 
the spec lt alize cl agence ies to clo its - li line. suc *h Aa procedure Cc ‘ould have 
a very salutary impact upon the U. N. svstem. As in the case of the 
centralized budget, it would make possible a comparative analysis of 
various U. N. programs and enable the members, for the first time, to 
apportion the total resources of the U. N. ina logical way. It would 

also compel each government to hammer out a coherent, unified policy 
with respect to the specialized agencies so it could speak with the 

same voice in the General Assembly as it would in each of the agencies 
to which it belongs. 

It is doubtful, for reasons already outlined above, that the special 
zed agencies would accept willingly even such half-way measures. 

As the director-general of one of the agencies commented in October 
1954: 


We are making good progress with the coordinating machinery we already 
have. The new Secretary-General is doing a splendid job in giving us the leader- 


ship we need to pull the U. N. system together. I believe if we are permitted 
to give the existing machinery a good trial we can satisfy the demands of those 
ple who are insisting upon more effective coordination, 

Actually, since the General Assembly and the specialized agencies 
have a large overlapping membership, the problem could be resolved 
any time the members agree on a solution—and it does not really 
matter whether they agree as members of the General Assembly or 
as me ynbers ot the specialize «| “paren Much of the difficulty arises 
from internal schizophrenia of governments; and if the governments 
of sovereign states Insist on iolhiwine conflicting policies in the U.N. 
and in the specialized agencies, reorganization of the U. N. will not 
cure them. 


7. U.N. CONTRIBUTIONS AND WEIGHTED VOTING 


Should some form of weighted voting he instituted so that 
fhe voting strength of me mbe? STUTeS could he brought more 


into line with their contributions to the United Nations ? 
The suggestion has been made that some method should be devised 


so that member states might = ‘ive more tangible benefits from their 
contributions to the United Nations. As things stand, the United 
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states, eveh though it has only one vote, receives a considerable amount 
of prestige and influence because it contributes the lion’s share of the 
budget. No similar benefits accrue to the rank and file of members 
who stand further down the contributions scale. If proper incentives 
could be arranged, the argument runs, certain states might be willing 
to increase their annual outlay. 

One possible incentive is additional voting strength. In 1950, the 
New Zealand delegate in the First (‘ommittee of the ( reneral Assembly 
suggested that it might be a good idea to grant voting power to each 
member—— 
roughly equal to the proportions which its financial contribution to the funds of 
the U. N. bears to the total contribution, * ‘ 

This principle has been applied successfully in a few specialized 
international organizations. In the International Bank for Recon 
struction and Development and in the International] Monetary Fund, 
for example, the voting power ot the member States re fle CTS the share 
of capital which the members have subscribed. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the idea has never been tran ispl: unted from agencies 
of a technical character to a general international organization like 
the United Nations. 

There can be no doubt but what the principle of sovereign equ: ality 
which gave birth to the prevailing practice of giving to each state but 
one vote—has resulted in bestowing upon the smaller countries a 
voting strength in international affairs far out of proportion to their 
position in the world. In 1953, for example, 9 members of the U. N. 
contributed less than $20,000 each to the regular budget. In con 
trast, the United States, likewise w oo 1 vote in the General Assembly, 
contributed S15, T65290 The » ‘eat powers, with only one -twelfth 
of the votes, contributed roughly Yank recent of the total budge tT. 

Yet clearly any formula aaah would award states votes in rough 
proportion to their financial contributions would result in a dlisequi 
librium of power that would be unacceptable to the small nations. 
Can anyone imagine the small states approving a General Assembly 
in which 3 or 4 of the permanent members would possess a majority 
of the votes? Or one in which the United States would be given one- 
third of the total voting strength ? 

On the other hand, it might be possible to work out a weighted vot- 
ing formula combining contributions, population, and perh: ips certain 
other factors, with a relatively modest voting bonus given to states 
whose contributions are in the upper brackets. Such a tentative pro- 
posal was put forth for discussion in Staff Study No. 4. In that pro- 
posal it was suggested that states contributing less than $20,000 to the 
regular U. N. budget might receive 1 vote: $20,000 to $100,000, 2 votes; 
$100,000 to $500,000. 3 votes: $500.000 to $2 million, 4 votes: and all 
over 82 million, » votes. Additional votes would also be accorded to 
countries with large populations.” 

It some such system were adopted, national pride might impel 
certain number of states to strain their budgets a bit more in order 
to be placed in a higher voting category. On the other hand, on the 
thesis that states have only so much to contribute to the U. N. system, 


ao 
‘ 


1 Statement made October 11, 1950, during the Fifth General Assembly 

i7U. S. Senate Committee on Foreig n Relations, Subcommittee on the U. N. Charter 
Staff Study No. 4: Representation and Voting in the United Nations General Assembly. 
pp. 19-23 
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inereased contributions to the regular budget might well be offset in 
some cases by decreased contributions to the various voluntary pro- 
grams. If states were inclined to ottset their contributions in this 
way, there would be little or no net gain for the U.N. 

As logical as the concept ot weighted voting might appear on the 
surface, there are telling arguments against it. In the first place, it 
would draw an undesirable distinction between rich and poor coun- 
tries, and tend to place too much emphasis on the purely financial 
aspects of the United Nations. In the second place, it runs counter to 
the long-established princip lle of the sovereign equality of states: for 
this reason it would probably meet with the firm opposition of me 
smaller countries. Finally, any reasonable system of weighted voting 
based on such factors as population and financisl contribution to the 
UU. N. would adverse ly atfect the position of the United States in the 
General Assembly since it would take voting strength away from the 
little states, Many of whom have been staunch supporters of the free 
world position. Of the 9 states contributing less than $20,000 per year, 
for example, 6 are Latin American countries. 

If it is not feasible to develop a system of weighted voting that 
would take into account the contributions of member states to the 
regular U. N. budget, it might still be possible to award additional 
votes to states making large contributions to the U. N.’s voluntary 
programs. A special voting formula could be devised for the Execu 

Board of the Children’s Fund, for example, which has general 
supervision of that particular program. In this way those govern- 
ments that volunteer he avy contributions to special U. N. activities 
would be giveh some ;% ic litiol ial control over the expenditure of the 
funds. 

In U. N. cireles a good Hany people are inclined to discount the 
importance of extra votes. Weighted voting, they argue, would make 
little or no real difference in the existing distribution of power in the 
General Assembly. The influence of a country would continue to be 
reflected more in the size of its contribution to the U. N. budget (and 
in other factors) than in the size of its vote. The United States may 
have o ily one vote but it has a great deal of 1 1h ifly nence masmue has its 

mtribution is essential hefore vital programs can be carried out. 
For that reason, most countries which are on the receiving end of 
(. N. programs, normally exercise considerable restraint in pressing 
to a vote matters which are w veceptable to our Government. 

{ p to this point the problem ot weighted voting has ordinarily been 
approached in terms of giving to states voting power more com 
mensurate with their responsibility in the organization. Perhaps i 
should also be approached in terms of encouraging members to make 
further contributions to the U. N. budget. 


LV. Conrrisutrton or U.N. Members To EnrorceMENT ACTION 


| nited Nations actiol to stem agoTession in Koren ay the contri 
butions problem in a somewhat citte rent perspect! ve The total 
amount spent on various U, N. activities prior to June. 25, 1950, ap- 


peared insignificant indeed when compared to the vast resources 1 
both Manpowel and materiel, that were poured into the Korean con 
flict. Since the greatest share of the burden fell upon the United 


States, this raised in a very pointed way the question as to what can 


l 
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be done under the charter to encourage each of the U. N. members to 
assume its fair share of the responsibility in any future enforcement 
action. 

During the 3 years of hostilities in Korea only 15 nations, besides 
the Republic of Korea and the United States, contributed armed 
forces. As against the 45,000 men furnished by our 15 allies, the 
United States contributed over 450,000 and actually rotated more than 
a million men through Korea. We also furnished a considerable por- 
tion of the equipment and supplies required for the total U. N. effort. 

There are reasons advanced—including the limited number of 
ground forces available and the total defense requirements of the free 
world—why our allies did not respond more effective ly to the call for 
action in Korea. Some nations had already committed certain of their 
forces to areas which were considered of vital importance to them as 
well as to us. Still others were ready to send troops to Korea if the 
U. N. were willing to guarantee their territorial integrity while their 
armed forces were fighting elsewhere. Even so some 46 U. N. mem- 
bers gave the U. N. their economic support, 43 governments contrib- 
uted to the Korean relief program, and some 40 countries pledged 
cooperation in the United Nations embargo against the shipment of 
strategic materials to Communist China. A few countries contributed 
naval vessels or dry-cargo ships. Others sent field hospital units and 
medical supplies. Some contributed fighter squadrons and air-trans- 
port facilities while others made available sea and air bases. 

Nevertheless, as Senator Knowland, of California, has pointed out- 
both in the Congress and in the country there is a very real concern that the 
burdens ought to be more evenly spread, in the event of future necessity for col- 
lective security action If nations are to benefit by the system of collective 
security, they should be prepared to assume their full obligations.” 

In view of the duration of hostilities in Korea and the large number 
of casualties involved, it is unlikely that many members of the U.N. 
will be inclined to regard any similar venture in the future with any 
real enthusiasm. Nevertheless, two recent developments indicate that, 
if another enforcement action should become necessary, it may be pos- 
sible for the U. N. to approach with somewhat greater success a larger 
number of states for contributions in armed forces and in other types 
of military assistance. 

In the first place, the President has outlined a new policy which may 
have some appeal to states that are willing to make troops avail: able 
but are unable to furnish them with the necessary logistic support. 
On March 3, 1954, Ambassador Lodge testified before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that if our Government, during the 
Korean crisis— 
had not required states having valuable manpower to reimburse us in dollars for 
the supplies which we provided them, we might well have had perhaps as much as 
three divisions more.” 

Some nations, he pointed out, were unable to participate in the Korean 
enterprise bec see they did not have the mechanized equipment, the 
transportation facilities, or the dollars necessary to put their troops on 
the battlefront so far away from home. These factors tended to re- 


18 Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, hearings on the U. N. Charter, 1954, pt. I, 
p. 14 
® Hearings, op. cit., p. 40. 
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duce considerably the manpower contribution of various U. N. mem- 
bers. 

Presumably, our Government does not intend to let this happen 
again for want of logistic support. “The President’s policy,” said 
Ambassador Lodge, “is that, while in principle each nation involved in 
a United Nations effort to repel an aggression should equip and supply 
its own troops to the extent that it is able, the overriding consideration 

hould be the maximum contribution of effective manpower. When 
any such nation is wiiling to contribute effective manpower but not 
able to provide for logistic support, the Department of Defense should 
furnish to such nation military equipment, supplies, and services; 
without requirement of payment to the extent that the Department of 
State, in consultation with the Departments of Treasury and Defense, 
may determine such nation cannot reasonably be expected to pay. 

In ry? second pli we, the Collective Measures Committee of the 
United Nations has undertaken a comprehensive study of the tech- 
niques for organizing and coordinating the contributions of armed 
forces and other types of assistance which members might make to 
any tuture collective action against an ageressor. In the event the 
nited a called upon to take enforcement action the Commit- 


‘points out that “a primary objective shall be to secure the maximum 
coin of "effective milit: ary forces.” At the same time, it em- 
> ‘hasizes the fact _ the contributions of states “may be military, 
poli tical, economic or financial: direct or an ‘illary. ”» The Committee 


the ‘n analyzes in some detail the various types of assistance that can 
be given and, in accordance with the terms of the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution, calls upon U. N. members to earmark certain units of their 
armed forces for possible U.N. use. 

Oby iously, no catalog of collective measures, no matter how detailed, 
will guarantee an effective response when an aggressor puts in his 
an But in Korea the U. N. started from scratch. Now, 
at least, with the analysis of the Collective Measures Committee avail- 
able, soaihas states should have an increasing awareness of their 
responsibilities toward collective security and a much better notion 
if the types of assistance they can render. 

One further point should be made in this connection. As originally 
drafted, the charter envisaged a system in which member nations, in 
accordance with special agreements provided for in article 43, would 
be obligated to make armed forces, assistance, and facilities available 
to the Security Council for enforcement purposes. Since article 43 
remains a dead letter, any such contributions must now be made on a 
purely voluntary basis. This inevitably means that, if the U. N. 
should be faced with another Korea, some governments would find 
other more urgent uses for their armed forces. 

Theoretic ally, there are several w: ays in which this prob lem could 
be met. Article 43 might be reactivated and further a made 
to conclude the agreements which that article contemplates between 
the member states and the Security Council. The fruitless efforts of 
the Military Staff Committee during the past 9 years, however, would 
indicate that there is not much hope in that direction. Similarly, 
any attempt formally to amend the charter so as to bestow upon the 
General Assembly compulsory powers comparable to those outlined in 





’ United Nations document, A/2713: 8/3283, August 30, 1954. 
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the charter for the Security Council would be foredoomed to failure. 

Still a third possibility was put forth in 1950 by the late Senator 
Thomas, of Utah, and Senator Douglas, of Illinois, in the form of a 
general collective defense pact under article 51. The signatories to 
such a convention would pledge themselves to support enforcement 
measures against any nation voted an aggressor by a two-thirds vote 
of the Genera] — including three of the permanent members of 
the Security Council. Moreover, the \ would : agree in advance to make 
available to the Secur itv Council or to the General Assemb ly upon call 
certain designated military, naval, and air components for enforce- 
ment purposes. 

This proposal would have the merit of letting the U. N. know pre- 
cisely what it could count on in the way of military assistance from 
its members to keep the peace. From the point of view of the United 
States, however, it would have a serious drawback. It would mean 
that our Government would agree to abandon the veto in decisions 
involving the use of our Armed Forces. 

So long as the manpower and other contributions to U. N. enfores 
ment action remain on a voluntary basis, this will constitute one of the 
burning issues of the U. N. Regardless of how the issue is resolved, 
one thing is certain. The people of the United States might be ex- 
pected to be more willing to contribute generously to the regular U.N. 
budget and its various special programs if the other members of the 
U. N. could be counted upon to contribute their fair share of man- 
power, money, and materiel when the chips are down. 


V. Conc uping SUMMARY 


From the day of its creation, the United Nations has been riding 
the horns of a fiscal dilemma. It was recognized, on the one hand, that 
a relatively small budget might prove inadequate to meet the many 
demands placed upon the organization. On the other hand, the U.N. 
is made up oft Thay og states. OA very large budget would tend 
mii ake it impossib le for many members to meet their financial obhiga 
tions and partic ipate in the work of the organization on a basis of sov 
ere ign equi ality. 

The problem may be put in still another Way. The Se of 
the United Nations must remain within such reasonable limits that oa 
cost of membership is financially tolerable for the poorest as well : 
the wealthiest member = the roll. This means that the U. N. must 
not be overburdened with functions and saledeets it is not prepared to 

carry out. At the same time, if import: int tasks need to cf pel formed 
and the organization should assume the ra ibility for them, then 
proper ways and means must be found to make etfe aiva action possible, 

In spite of the principle of sovereign equality, the devast: ition 
brought by the war, the shortage of dollars, and the Wide variation 
in the national incomes of its 60 member states, the United Nations 
has met its financial problems reasonably well. The regular U. N. 
budget has been stabilized. No urgent and important task legitimately 
within the scope of action of the U. N. has been left undone because 
of a lack of funds. And no member has been forced to withdraw 
because it could not pay its dues. 

Apart from the heavy cost involved in U. N. enforcement action, 
the most critical problem now is the financial plight of the so-called 
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voluntary programs. If more satisfactory methods are not devised 
soon for the financing of such important activities as the relief and 
reconstruction programs Palestine and Korea, the Vy may suffer seri 
ous setbacks because of dwindling contributions. 

As a result of the experience ot the past 9 vears, a number of sug 
gestions have emerged relating to the financing of the U.N. These 
proposals range all the way from the idea that the General Asse mbly 
At | be shorn of its power t oO ap portion the expenses of the Org: wn 
zation among its members, to the suggestion that the U. N. be given 
limited authority to levy and collect taxes in order to supplement its 
income. Other protests include the following: 

That a ceiling be placed upon the U. N. budget so as to limit 
annual expenditures to a fixed sum. 

That the voluntary programs be incorporated into the reoular 
U.N. budget and all members required to contribute to them 

That greater efforts be made to tap nongovernmental or pi ivate 
sources of Income for U.N. purposes. 

f, That the (rene ral A semb ly coordinate the activitie of the spe 
( alized ¢ agencies by exercising budgetary control over them. 

That voting power in the General Assembly be given to member 
states in accordance with their financial contribution to the U.N. 

That steps be taken to insure more effective participation by the 
uae In any future U. N. enforcement action, particularly with 
respect to the use of armed forces. 

In some cases—such as those relating to U. N. taxation and weighted 
voting these proposals would necessitate formal charter amendments. 
In most instances, however, the objectives contemplated could be 
achieved by informal agreement among the member states. 

Some of these proposals, if adopted, night help the United Nations 
to function more smoothly. But what is needed more than anything 
else in the financial realm is a recognition on the part of all members 
of their responsib nlity in the job to be done. No ugreements, formal 


or informal, can take the place of a determination on the part of 
individual states to carry their full hee of the burden. 
This spirit of cooperation cannot be engendered overnight. It 


involves, anong other things, al long educational process by which 
the people and the vovernments ot many countries become better 
acquainted with the work of the United Nations. 

There is one potential source of income that should not be ignored. 
\t the present time, some 20 applications for membership—in- 
cluding such countries as Italy, Japan, Austria, Portugal, Ireland, and 
Finland—are pending before the U.N. If the 14 countries judged by 
the General Assembly to be qualified for membership were admitted, 
together with Western Germany, contributions to the regular U. N. 
budget could be increased by nearly 15 percent without any corre- 
sponding increase in expenditures. 

It would seem, therefore, that every effort should be made to break 
the current logjam on membership. In the opinion of many people 
the admission of these states would add greatly to the effectiveness of 
the U. N. in dealing with the world’s political problems. Their con- 
tributions to the budget would be just as helpful in strengthening the 
financial posture of the organization. 
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Meanwhile, there is one thing U. N. members can do which would 
contribute to the effectiveness of the voluntary programs, and that is 
to make their contributions sufficiently in advance so that adequate 
planning can be done. Ordinarily contributions must be approved 
by the legislative bodies of the member states. This sometimes involve 
considerable delay in part beeause the fiscal year of the U. N.. which 
corresponds to the calendar year, does not coincide with the fiscal 
year of some of the members. 

The technical assistance program is a case In point. As of Decembet 
1954, those administering the program did not know whether approx 
mately half their budget for the coming year would materialize. Asa 
result, their plans for 1955 had to be tentative and uncertain. This is 
an extremely difficult situation for any administrator who must allo- 
cate funds, hire personnel, and coordinate the various aspects of a 
complex program. 

it the members ot the [ nited Nations should dex de to n ike ho 
contribution to the voluntary programs, that is within their sovereign 
right. But if they are going to contribute, it uw doubted|y would be 
helpful if they would make known their intentions far enough in 
advance so the funds could be spent with the maximum degree of 
effectiveness. 

One final conclusion seems inescapable, The regular al d voluntary 
financial burdens which the United Natio IMiposes are s ill whe 
compared with the cost of war: they represent only a munor fraction 
of the national budgets of the member states. That this is the case 
is inclicated by the Cost of the Korean entore ment which has beer 


many times the total of all other exvenditures for the U. N. sn 
its in ‘eption. Wher HN easured avalnst the propat le cost of fight 0 


an atomic war, the normal financial burde) of the United Nations 


are infinitesimal. 

The | 4 N. s ohne ot the urance pol C1eS We Ol Lo t the ont 
break ot mother \\ rid war In every insula ( \ t| re ois 
certalh 1 sk involved. But it the U. N. en n ike i tal contribution 
to the maintenance of peace, f it ean be instrumental in prevent o 


a third great war, the premium payments would be very we 
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